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It was not only, however, in the recalling of his past
life that Stevenson showed this concentration of mind,
for the effect of such works as Jekyll and Hyde is due
to the intense realisation of the situations evoked, by
which new life was breathed into worn-out themes.

As in books so in correspondence. Letters were at
times to Stevenson an irksome duty, at others a wel-
come opportunity for the outpouring of himself to his
friends, but in haste or in delight it was entirely with-
out calculation that he dictated or wrote. It occurred
suddenly to him one day that his letters to Mr. Colvin
from Samoa " would make good pickings" after his
death, "and a man could make some kind of a book
out of it without much trouble." * So little have people
understood his character and moods that after this point
they have found in the Vailima Letters a self-conscious
tone and a continual appeal to the gallery.

To see him was utterly to disbelieve in any regard of
ulterior motives. He was his father's son, and with
him, also, " his affections and emotions, passionate as
these were, and liable to passionate ups and downs,
found the most eloquent expression both in words and
gestures. Love, anger, and indignation shone through
him and broke forth in imagery, like what we read of
Southern races/' If he were talking, he was seldom
for a moment still, but generally paced restlessly up
and down the room, using his hands continually to
emphasize what he was saying, but with gestures that
seemed purely necessary and natural.

It is very difficult to give the impression of his de-
meanour and the brilliancy of his talk without falling

1 Vailima Letters, June, 1892.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